Then follows a whole list of different notes or ragas, which are evocative
of particular emotions, appropriate to different seasons. The raga Dipaka
if sung, creates fire, according to atraditional belief, and so Jones warns
the 'earth-born artist' against it:

If e'er thy soaring lyre

To Deipuc's notes aspire,

Thy strings, thy bow'r, they breast with rapture bold,

Red lightning shall consume;

Nor can thy sweetest song avert the doom.

With this solitary exception, man can practise all the other notes
for different purposes. Music, like ether, fills the whole of the created
universe and is one of the elemental forces responsible for the harmony
of the world.

Jones, in the last stanza, refers to the variety of the goddess's
powers:

These are thy wondrous arts;

Queen of the flowing speech,

Thence Saraswaty-nam'd and Vany bright!

Mention is made, in conclusion, of the invisible Saraswaty, the
mythic river that joins the confluence of the Ganga and the Yamuna at
Triveni. The poem rightly ends on a note of benediction addressed to
the goddess!

Dread Brahmy's aid we claim,

And thirst, Vacdevy, for thy balmy lore

Drawn from that rubied cave,

Where meek-ey'd pilgrims hail the triple wave.

The lines remind us of Dryden's description of 'Divine Cecilia'
in Alexander's Feast:

At last Divine Cecilia came,

Inventress of the Vocal Frame;

The sweet Enthusiast, from her Sacred Store,

Enlarged the former narrow Bounds,

ded Length to solemn Sounds,

With nature's Mother-wit, and Arts unknown before.

The following lines of Collins in his Ode on the Poetical Charactei
also take us to a similar atmosphere:
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